CHAPTER IV
THE  CRISIS :   PARTING OF FRIENDS
As the autumn of 1885 went on I was, among other things, usefully occupied as intermediary between masters and men in a threatened strike at the great Elswick factory on the Tyne. This was extremely instructive in men and affairs, made me no enemies, and cost me no friends. In one or two disputes in the country about the selection of parliamentary candidates, I undertook the thankless task of arbitration. I made speeches at every point of the geographic compass. I need not disinter the mummies of these old discourses, for even heaven-sent manna was not good on the second day. When the election came (1885) I kept my seat at Newcastle, under a peculiar circumstance. We had 7000 plumpers, or single votes, Liberals who would rather throw away one of their two votes than split with Cowen. So that singular genius, though he had fought for good causes in his day, was now constrained to hold one of the two seats by Tory aid, and was finally dislodged from his claim to represent the Liberals of his own city. The election was followed by three months of distracted doubt, confusion, anxiety, for which there is little parallel in our party history.memorable suggestion for overcoming the Lords, if, as was certain, they should resist the extension of the same franchise in the counties. If the Peers rejected a Bill once, he said in his cogent way, and it had been considered in a subsequent session by the Commons, and if, after due deliberation, it had been again sent up to the Peers, then the Peers must pass it, or it will receive the Royal assent and will become law. The idea had, I think, been broached by James Mill some thirty years before. It took time, as reforms do, but theplied that he had a favourable opinion of men as a whole, and he believed the majority were really actuatediseeretofore ever your very grateful and very affectionate
